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created afresh for every war, and as promptly disbanded when the war was over. The historian of supply and transport could easily fill a volume with the tale of the discreditable achievements of crude systems of hastily assembled wagon trains, and the exploits of unscrupulous contractors whose main desire was to see how nearly they could succeed in starving the Armies which England at different times dispatched overseas. Other reasons for the failure of these oarly commissariat arrangements were the divorce of transport from supply, the quarrels as to whether the organization should have a military or semi-military standing, whether the control should be with the politician or the soldier, and if the financial arrangements should be in the hands of the Treasury or the War Ofiice. The history of British commissariat services up to the time of the European war confirmed the point made by the well-known military writer, the Hon. John Fortescue, that *' deep in his heart the British politician cherishes the conviction that in dealing with money a soldier is either a rogue or a fool."
There wore,  of course,  exceptions to  tho chaos and scandals which fill tho main chapters
of the story. The case of the Peninsular campaign was one. The significant relation of army commissariat to the waging of successful war was well recognized by Wellington, who crystallised its importance in a phrase wrung from him during the bitter experience of the provisioning of his army in the Peninsular war: u Many can lead troops; I can feed them."
Jt is well known that Sir Arthur Weilesley, as he then was, was a first-rate commissariat officer, and both he and his Commissary, General Kennedy, gave the closest attention to food and transport problems, and raised the corps employed in the work to a high degree of efficiency. This organization, however, having served its purpose, was allowed to be disbanded after the war, and nothing remained of it but a record in an official pigeon hole., so that in the next campaign it was necessary to start de novo. Experience of army service under various conditions and in different countries was gained, but this was generally all that the British Army had to draw upon when next the nation was at war.
No soldier worthy of the name has ever denied, however, that all strategical move-
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